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SPOTLIGHT 


“Bringing home the incarnation was the motivation for Clarence’s 
writing, his preaching, and his living. He believed that the incar- 

nation was the only method of evangelization, that ‘we haven't 
gotten anywhere until we see the word become flesh.” So wrote associate editor Joyce 
Hollyday in our December 1979 cover feature on the Southern activist/farmer/writer 
Clarence Jordan. Our December issue, for many years, was our “incarnation” issue, 
focused on a contemporary or historical figure who lived out the way of Jesus. 

As Hollyday explained in 1979, and as Mitchell Atencio does in this issue, Jordan 
was all about the “word become flesh.’While many of us first encountered Jordan in his 
“words”—his captivating, perspective-changing Cotton Patch translations of the New 
Testament—Atencio points to the “flesh” of Jordans life, particularly the transformative 
actions of Jordan's role in co-founding an integrated community in the mid-20th cen- 
tury South. As Hollyday put it,“His words about justice were applauded by the local 
whites around him, until they discovered that he meant to live out what he preached 
from the pulpit” That “living out” business is the dangerous heart of the incarnation. 
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Mary Hit a Nerve 
“Reclaiming Mary Magda- 
lene” by Kyndall Rae 
Rothaus (August 2088) 
helped Al Alcazar answer 
the question: “If the concept 
of the Trinity is about love 
that seeks to be shared, 
where is the feminine in 
it?” Tracy Rector said, 
“Mary being the one whom 
Jesus spoke to first after 
his resurrection is proof 
enough that an all-male, cel- 
ibate priesthood is far from 
the vision of our Creator.” 
Kathy Bardsley said the 
exclusion of women “has 
stunted the growth of the 
heart of the church.” Mary 
Ruth Ewell disagreed with 
Rothaus, saying Mary’s key 
role was already recognized 
when Pope Francis gave 
her “a feast day of her 
own, [the] same as the male 
apostles.” 
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gian Andrea Vicini (p.14) 
is “a citizen of the world 
who longs to reach out 
to those frontiers and 
margins where people 
find themselves.” His 
commitment to theologi- 
cal bioethics is informed 
by “a vision of a just 
society that is inclusive 
and which challenges 
any type of exclusion or 
marginalization.” Vicini 
says this is one way “God 
wants to be found by 
each one of us—whoev- 

er we are, wherever we 
are, whatever we do, and 
whatever we omit doing.” 


Chris La Tray 

“T care deeply for Indig- 
enous representation in 
every conversation,” says 
Chris La Tray (p.28).A 
Métis writer and story- 
teller, he is “deeply pas- 
sionate about the natural 
world, finding wild in the 
urban, and respecting the 
needs and rights ... of our 
nonhuman relatives.” La 
Tray hopes that read- 

ers “consider that some 
of the foundations of 
their beliefs in powerful, 
wealthy institutions have 
deep roots in a history of 
harm to others” and rec- 
ognize “our similarities 
over our differences.” 
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MOBILIZING HOPE BY ADAM RUSSELL TAYLOR 


A TURNING POINT? 


In August, President Joe Biden signed the Infla- THE act INCLUDES 
tion Reduction Act (IRA), the most significant leg- AN_UNPRECEDENTED 
islation ever passed by Congress to address climate EIVESTIERT OF R60 
BILLION INTO 

change. But what happens now? After all, the days sEyyrRonMENTAL 

aren’t getting any cooler—arecent studybythe First JUSTICE INITIATIVES. 

Street Foundation suggests that in 30 years more 

than 100 million Americans could experience heat 

index temperatures over 125 degrees Fahrenheit. In 

our polarized politics, there is already a great deal of 

confusion and obfuscation about what this historic 

bill will do. A related question: How will the IRA affect 

what people of faith do about the existential threat 

of climate change? 

The IRA invests $369 billion over the next 10 years 

into tax incentives for renewable energy and elec- 

tric vehicles, domestic manufacture of batteries and 
Mes = solar panels, and pollution reduction. The ideaist0 
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VOICES 


“HOW WILL THE 
IRA AFFECT 
WHAT PEOPLE 
OF FAITH DO 
ABOUT CLIMATE 
CHANGE?” 


Adam Russell Taylor is pres- 
ident of Sojourners. 
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make renewable energy and electric vehicles more 
affordable, both to manufacture and to buy, thus 
encouraging more consumers to adopt them. The 
IRA also targets methane pollution by imposing an 
escalating fee on some oil and gas companies that 
emit too much methane in their operations and in- 
creasing royalty rates paid to the government on 
methane extraction from public lands. The IRA in- 
cludes an unprecedented investment of $60 billion 
into environmental justice initiatives, including clean 
energy and emission reduction for low-income and 
disadvantaged communities, block grants for com- 
munity-led projects in disadvantaged communities 
to “address disproportionate environmental and 
public health harms related to pollution and climate 
change,” and funding to reconnect communities 
divided by highways. 

While the Inflation Reduction Act sets up an 
important set of carrots (and a few sticks, like the 
methane example above), there is still a great deal of 
uncertainty about how the law will play out in prac- 
tice, and much more work will need to be done at the 


state, local, and national 
levels if we hope to stave 
off the most catastrophic 
climate change scenarios. 
For example, experts say if 
the IRA works as intended, 
the US. will emit around 
40 percent less greenhouse 
gas in 2080 than it did in 
2005. Yet the scientific 
consensus is that we need 
to reach at least a 50 per- 
cent reduction in that time. 
We will need to hold the 
Biden administration and 
its successors accountable 
for building on the IRA’s 
foundation with additional 
federal climate legislation 
to get us and keep us on the 
path to saving the planet. 
We must also continue ad- 
vocating at the state and 
local levels for policies and 
projects that will comple- 
ment and build on the IRA’s 
provisions. The US. should 
use the passage of the IRA 
to bolster its global leader- 
ship on climate and spur 
renewed climate commit- 
ments from other nations, 
particularly the other larg- 
est emitters such as China 
and India. 

Churches and individ- 
uals can help achieve and 
exceed the IRA’s climate 
goals by taking advantage 
of the law’sincentives.Con- 
gregations can and should 
look at ways to make their 
houses of worship more cli- 
mate-friendly by using the 
financial assistance avail- 
able in the IRA to install 
solar panels, heat pumps, 
batteries, and other green 
technology. Individuals can 
dothe same for their homes 
and vehicles. 

By taking action togeth- 
er, we can work toward a 
world where future genera- 
tions will lookback at 2022 
as a turning point in pro- 
tecting God’s creation. 
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VOICES 


COMMENTARY BY LAUREN W. RELIFORD 


AS NORTH CAROLINA GOES, 
SO GOES THE NATION? 


How a fringe legal theory could deny all voters, especially religious voters, 
the right to freely exercise their conscience. 
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Just as for 50 years Ohio was a bellwether for presidential elections, since 2011 North Carolina 
has become a testing ground for Far Right legislation aimed at controlling federal election 
administration. In his book Indecent Assembly, author Gene R. Nichol says North Carolina 
is now “a laboratory for extremism.” 

In September, the Supreme Court included on its docket a Republican-backed case out 
of North Carolina that pits voters against a state legislature that seeks to greatly increase 
its power over elections by limiting the ability of the state judiciary to review the actions 
of the legislature. This could potentially unbalance the fundamental checks and balances 
essential to a functioning democracy by giving one body total control over a function of 
government. 

While the specific case of Moore v. Harper deals with whether the North Carolina 
state Supreme Court has the power to strike down state legislation that produced illegally 
gerrymandered voting districts, the federal Supreme Court will deliberate on whether 
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the US. Constitution’s election clause, the 
primary source of constitutional author- 
ity to regulate elections, prevents a state 
judiciary from ordering a state legislature 
to comply with federal election laws. 

The North Carolina state legislature 
has built its legal argument on the radical 
“independent state legislature” theory 
that posits a state legislature can act inde- 
pendently from judicial oversight. Former 
federal judge J. Michael Luttig, appointed 
by George W. Bush, has been tracking the 
Republican blueprint for the next presiden- 
tial election: “Trump and the Republicans 
can only be stopped from stealing the 2024 
election at this point if the Supreme Court 
rejects the ‘independent state legislature’ 
doctrine ... and Congress amends the Elec- 
toral Count Act to constrain Congress’ 
own power to reject state electoral votes 
and decide the presidency.” Four of the 
justices have indicated they are open to 
the idea that state courts have no role in 
overseeing the rules for federal elections. 

Itis clear that our democratic system is 
under great stress. The political machine 
of former president Trump is fighting for 
unchecked control of the American elec- 
toral system. A win at the Supreme Court 
would allow politicians to manipulate 
the outcome of elections. State residents 
(regardless of political party) who believe 
their constitutional right to vote was sup- 
pressed orinfringed upon would be unable 
to seek remedy and redress from their 
state courts or state election commissions. 
State legislatures would have the power 
to shape and decide presidential and con- 
gressional elections, regardless of actual 
voter outcome. Legislators would be free 
to introduce federal election and voting 
laws that violate the state constitution, 
and state courts couldn’t stop them. 

In September, historian Heather 
Cox Richardson wrote, “In the one term 
Trump’s three justices have been on the 
court, they have decimated the legal land- 
scape under which we have lived for gen- 
erations, slashing power from the federal 
government, where Congress represents 
the majority, and returning it to states, 
where a Republican minority can impose 
its will. Thanks to the skewing of our elec- 
toral system, those states are now poised 
to take control of our federal government 
permanently.” 

Unfortunately, this attack on democra- 
cyis not limited to North Carolina. In 2021, 
at least 19 states passed 34 laws restricting 
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LAWS THAT RESULT IN VOTER 
SUPPRESSION ERODE SOLIDARITY 
WITHIN COMMUNITIES. 


access to voting. Between January and May 
2022, six state legislatures passed nine laws 
on election interference. Over two years, 
lawmakers in 27 states have proposed at 
least 148 election interference bills. 

Laws that result in voter suppression 
and subvert our democratic checks and bal- 
ances erode solidarity within communities, 
deny individuals their full humanity, and 
subvert individuals’ rights and responsibil- 
ities for how they contribute to and benefit 
from the common good. While some who 
promote so-called independent legislatures 
say they support “local control,” laws that 
undermine the balance of government vi- 
olate the principle of subsidiarity and deny 
all voters, especially religious voters, the 
right to freely exercise their conscience. 

The prophet Isaiah warned, “Woe to 
those who make unjust laws, to those who 
issue oppressive decrees, to deprive the poor 
of their rights and withhold justice from the 
oppressed of my people” (10:1-2). Isaiah 
strongly cautioned those who attempt to 
subvert the legal system for their own ends 
in ways that are not compatible with God’s 
heart for justice. 

If the federal Supreme Court rules in 
favor of Moore in 2023, then every state 
legislature across the country will be able 
to act unilaterally—in time for the run-up 
to the 2024 elections. Such high stakes for 
our democracy prompted the Conference 
of Chief Justices, representing the highest 
judicial officers in each of the 50 states and 
US. territories, to urge the Supreme Court 
to reject a theory that “would remove state 
courts of their powers to review state laws 
governing federal elections,” reported The 
Indiana Lawyer. 

As Christians, we cannot support voter 
suppression in any form. We must advocate 
for laws that protect the right to vote and 
the integrity of elections and demand that 
elected officials protect the right to vote. We 
deserve legislative bodies that care more 
about their responsibilities to voters than 
their access to power. It is the only way for 
the American experiment with democracy 
to survive. o 


Lauren W.Reliford is political director at 
Sojourners. 
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VOICES 


COMMENTARY 


BY ANDREA VICINI 


WHEN SOCIAL JUSTICE 
MEETS CRISPR 


As new gene-editing therapies roll out, how will 
we weigh their blessing and curse? 


At a scientific conference held in June, researchers from two U.S.-based 
biotech companies announced they had treated 44 patients suffering 
from beta thalassemia—a blood disorder, found primarily in Southeast 
Asia and Africa, that negatively impacts the production of hemoglobin 
and can lead to a shortened lifespan. In its most severe forms, frequent 
blood transfusions are needed. After the experimental treatment, 42 of 
those patients no longer needed any blood transfusions. Additionally, 
the companies reported treating 31 patients with sickle cell disease, 
which disproportionately impacts populations in sub-Saharan Africa, 
as well as approximately 100,000 Americans. After treatment, none of 
these patients continued to have the recurrent painful symptoms that 
often lead to hospitalization. 

All these patients were treated with an innovative approach that 
depended on the gene-editing technology CRISPR (Clustered Regu- 
larly Interspaced Short Palindromic Repeats). In the coming months, 
the companies CRISPR Therapeutics and Vertex Pharmaceuticals will 
submit these treatments for regulatory approvals in Europe and the U.K. 

As people of faith, what do we need to know about CRISPR, and how 
might Christians respond to its ethical challenges? 


WHAT IS CRISPR? 


CRISPR was adapted from naturally occurring gene-editing systems that 
bacteria use to defend against invading viruses by adding, removing, or 
altering targeted stretches of DNA. When infected with a virus, certain 
bacteria capture snippets of the virus’ DNA and insert them into their own 
bacterial DNA to develop a defense. Jennifer Doudna and colleagues first 
published the results of an experiment on bacterial gene editing in 2012 
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in which they described a new method for 
editing DNA that could allow for changes 
in human genes. In 2020, Doudna and 
Emmanuelle Charpentier won the Nobel 
Prize in Chemistry for their research on 
CRISPR. Scientists aim to use CRISPR to 
correct mutations at precise locations in 
the human genome to treat the genetic 
causes of disease. 

In medicine, CRISPR could advance 
cancer therapies by editing immune cells 
to attack tumors. Evolutionary biologists 
are using the technology to study our an- 
cestors. Plant biologists are editing seed 
DNA to produce crops with new vitamins 
or with the ability to withstand diseases 
or to use less water. Because CRISPR is 
relatively cheap, even small labs in the 
Global South can create disease-resistant 
cassavas or drought-resistant bananas, 
which could benefit populations. 

However, the technology is not yet 
accurate. Errors can occur in various 
phases of the editing process, whether in 
“cutting” or repairing the gene location. 
Particularly challenging is what CRISPR 
can cause in embryonic cells, by leading 
to rearrangements in the chromosomes 
with unknown consequences. For example, 
while intending to correct mutations or 
introduce genetic modifications, CRISPR 
may make mistakes and miss its intended 
genetic target by modifying a different gene 
or intervening at a different position ina 
gene or in several genes. Moreover, even 
when CRISPR is introduced right after 
fertilization, at the single-cell embryonic 
stage, its action is not necessarily immedi- 
ate. The editing could occur at later stages 
of development. Hence, the embryos could 
have cells that are not genetically identical 
(called mosaicism). The genetic screening 
of embryos (performed at the 5-day stage) 
will not show this cell diversity because 
only asample of cells is tested, which may 
allow incorrectly altered and unaltered 
cells to go undetected. Ethicists raise ad- 
ditional concerns regarding the respect 
due embryos. 


EXPANDING THE 
ETHICAL SCOPE 


CRISPR can be beneficial to research in 
various scientific disciplines and human 
health. It could be considered a blessing 
with multiple and diverse outcomes for 
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CHRISTIANS 
READY TO 
RESPOND 
TO GRISPR’ 
ETHICAL 


CHALLENGES? 


current and future generations. As in the case of any potential blessing, 
advocates embrace CRISPR wholeheartedly. They turn to CRISPR as 
the “new grail,” as others did with recent scientific developments such 
as what the Human Genome Project achieved in the early 2000s. They 
run the risk, however, of underplaying possible hazards and limitations. 

Others urge caution. They are cognizant of the dangers inherent in 
CRISPR and of moving it forward too quickly. They want to avoid intro- 
ducing genetic mutations in living organisms that could affect delicate 
ecosystems. Ethicists ask for expanded protections for participants in 
clinical trials, and they warn about research involving embryos. Other 
voices invite alternative approaches to research on embryonic cells by 
encouraging a focus on adult cells and “induced pluripotent” stem cells 
(ie., adult cells that are reprogrammed back to their early developmental 
state). For them, when targeting embryos, CRISPR could be a curse. 
They are concerned CRISPR will introduce genetic modifications in 
early human development that cannot be controlled and with uncertain 
environmental consequences. Further worries arise when genetic ed- 
iting is planned on reproductive cells (gametes), which may affect both 
individuals and their progeny. 

These diverse ways of assessing CRISPR characterize the spectrum of 
ethical responses currently in debate. They are focused on the technol- 
ogy itself. At the same time, I would propose two different and synergic 
perspectives that might contribute to the ethical discourse. 


First, one could focus on the moral 
agent and on one’s own agency. For ex- 
ample, what does it say about us as moral 
agents (whether individuals or society as a 
whole) if one pursues CRISPR technology 
to eliminate a genetic mutation such as 
Trisomy 21 (Down syndrome)? To avoid 
any eugenic drive to “improve” the genetic 
quality of ahuman population, one could 
turn to the distinction between “therapy” 
and “enhancement” to find help: Research 
should lead to therapeutic uses of CRISPR, 
and enhancements should raise ethical 
concerns. However, it is not always easy to 
distinguish between the two, and careful 
discernment is needed. 

Second, research and its applications 
do not occur in a social vacuum. Just as 
there are no private actions in biology (ev- 
erything is mutually interdependent), one 
must recognize that the interests of private 
companies are not always in alignment 
with shared communal responsibilities. 
Their actions can have a grave impact on 
individuals, societies, and ecosystems, with 
little means ofredress. Moreover, the world 
is tragically marked by profound inequi- 
ties. New biotechnological developments 
should avoid furthering injustice in the 
social fabric. Progress and developments 
should occur in ways that foster social 
justice, care for the planet, and promote 
a vision of the common good for human- 
kind—particularly by empowering those 
who are marginalized and discriminated 
against. 

Inthe United States, the Food and Drug 
Administration regulates gene-editing 
technologies. In August, the FDA approved 
the application by US.-based Bluebird Bio 
for the first cell-based gene therapy to treat 
patients with transfusion-dependent beta 
thalassemia. 

CRISPR offers challenges that call for 
wise discernment, to promote human and 
planetary well-being and foster a moral 
response that shows, as the prophet Micah 
says, the human ability to actjustly, to love 
mercifully, and to walk humbly with God. 


Andrea Vicini, SJ,is co-chair of the inter- 
national network of Catholic Theological 
Ethics in the World Church and profes- 
sor of theological ethics and bioethics at 
Boston College. 
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VOICES 


THE HUNGRY SPIRIT 


THE HANDS THAT 
BREAK THE SWORD 


BY ROSE MARIE BERGER 


You never know where you'll see the hands of Christ. 

In central Kyiv, a mural depicting two elegant hands breaking a 
sword is surrounded by towering apartment buildings. Painted in 2016 
by Ukrainian artist Sergii Radkevych, “Fragments of Hope” was one of 
a series of murals organized in response to the 2014 conflict in eastern 
Ukraine. It was public art on a mission to inspire a Ukrainian vision for 
peacemaking. 

Radkevych combines religious iconography with street graffiti and 
realism. He pays particular attention to expressive hand gestures. “Frag- 
ments of Hope” became a frequent gathering point for protests in solidarity 
with eastern Ukrainians in 2017 and 2019. “This is my manifesto against 
violence and cruelty, a call to mutual understanding,” said Radkevych 
at the time. When I was in Kyiv in May, after more than three months 
of intensive Kremlin-led violence, I was grateful to find the mural still 
standing. 

Ukraine has more than 100 years of experience in nonviolent ac- 
tion. From 1917 through the courageous resistance to Putin’s military 
aggression today, Ukrainians have forged a national identity founded on 
consent of the governed. If the people do not consent to the actions of 
the government or an invading force, then the society resists through 
unarmed acts of expression, omission, and commission. Because of this 
vibrant and skilled civil society, most acts of Ukrainian civil resistance 
over the past century have been nonviolent. 

In an October report by the International Catalan Institute for 
Peace, author Felip Daza Sierra wrote that of the 235 nonviolent actions 
in Ukraine investigated during six months of war, “148 would fall into 
the category of ‘protests’ (acts of expression), 51 actions in the category 
of ‘non-cooperation’ (acts of omission), and 36 actions of ‘nonviolent 
intervention’ (acts of commission).” 


K*K* 


UKRAINE HAS MORE THAN 
100 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
IN NONVIOLENT ACTION. 


16 “Fragments of Hope” / Sergii Radkevych 
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Daily public demonstrations in 
southern and eastern Ukraine, espe- 
cially in temporarily occupied areas, 
have been widespread and extreme- 
ly risky. Examples include hanging 
Ukrainian flags, taking down Russian 
flags, singing the Ukrainian nation- 
al anthem, holding public interfaith 
services in Ukrainian, telling Russian 
soldiers to “go home,” and sending 
Ukrainian flags up on helium balloons. 
In Melitopol, according to Daza, peo- 
ple gathered at the Orthodox church 
to organize demonstrations. After 
Mass, parishioners poured into the 
main square with their priest to pro- 
test Russian occupation. In Slavutych, 
the city built for evacuated Chernobyl 
workers, citizens showed up en masse 
after the mayor announced the occupa- 
tion of the town. Their rapid response 
forced immediate negotiations with 
occupying forces. Two days later, the 
Russian troops left. 

As Russian forces cracked down 
on large public demonstrations in 
occupied regions, individuals and small 
groups employed tactics of nonco- 
operation. For example, in Kherson 
and Berdyansk, Ukrainians refused 
Russian humanitarian aid and set up 
systems to receive aid from Ukraine. 
Farmers refused to sell grain to occu- 
piers. Public school teachers resigned 
rather than teach students the Rus- 
sian-imposed curriculum. Medical 
personnel refused to turn over their 
personal data to Russian census takers. 
Whole city councils have resigned and 
refused to support infrastructure for 
invading forces. People are refusing 
to pay taxes, refusing to broadcast 
Russian propaganda, and refusing to 
show identity cards. All are examples 
of the “10 commandments” of nonvi- 
olent noncooperation, perfected by 
the Czechs in resisting the 1968 Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

The most dramatic acts of nonvi- 
olent intervention have been broad- 
cast around the world: Ukrainians 
blockaded Russian tanks and military 
convoys; constructed barricades; co- 
ordinated alternative communication 
systems through secure social media 
platforms; engaged in collaborative 
mapping to identify danger and safe 


zones; and built parallel forms of 
self-governance, including schools, 
local governments, and banks. Local 
Orthodox priests provided protection 
and safe passage for civilians from 
conflict zones. With all these actions, 
Ukrainians are resisting the institu- 
tionalization of occupation and thus 
thwarting Putin’s goals. 

Resistance to evil comes at a cost. 
Hundreds of Ukrainian protesters and 
civilian organizers have been shot, 
killed, or disappeared. In late Septem- 
ber, Rev. Leonid Ponomaryov, pastor of 
a Baptist church in temporarily Rus- 
sian-occupied Mariupol, and his wife, 
Tatyana, were taken by armed masked 
men and accused by Russian officials of 
“extremist activity.” As of this writing, 
they are still missing. 

In Russia, the resistance is harder 
to document, but is occurring. In Sep- 
tember, President Putin began drafting 
Russians for military service, and the 
resistance was swift and large. “The 
scale of the recent exodus is enor- 
mous,” wrote David Cortright, author 
of Soldiers in Revolt. “Nearly 100,000 
Russians entered Kazakhstan ... and 
large numbers entered Turkey and Ar- 
menia. More than 50,000 crossed into 
Finland before the border was closed, 
double the rate of previous weeks.” At 
least two resisters to Putin’s conscrip- 
tion sailed the Bering Sea to land on 
aremote island in Alaska, where they 
requested asylum. 

One never knows where the hands 
of Christ will be found. Every hand 
that held a Ukrainian flag, refused 
to pull out an identity card, lifted a 
can of paint for a mural, or guided a 
boat across the open ocean acted in 
peaceful resistance. And each act is 
how we break the sword in Christ’s 
name. War makes us blind. Blind to 
the good. Blind to the humanity ofthe 
other. Perhaps that’s why Radkevych 
also included Braille text in the cor- 
ners of his mural. For those who can 
read it with the tips of their fingers, it 
says “hope.” ° 


Rose Marie Berger, author of Bending 
the Arch: Poems, is a senior editor of 
Sojourners magazine. 
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VOICES 


SACRED CURIOSITY BY JOSE HUMPHREYS III 


THE SACRED 
SUPPLY CHAIN 


At Thanksgiving, millions of us across the country gather *** 
around tables. Gratitude will be expressed for blessings “GRATITUDE IS NOT ONLY THE 
both great and small, which indeed is an opportunityto GREATEST OF VIRTUES, BUT | 
trace the goodness that enfolds our daily lives.Gratitude ipqR PARENT OF ALL OTHERS.” 
is one of the more ancient practices of our human soci-< OOO 
ety. It has long been observed across different religions, 
researched in the field of psychology, and mused over by 
philosophers. Orator and philosopher Marcus Tullius 
Cicero wrote, “Gratitude is not only the greatest of virtues, 
but the parent of all others.” 
One of my most formative perspectives on gratitude 
comes from Indigenous practice. Indigenous cultures in the Americas have observed 
collective practices of gratitude that have long preceded our legislated day of thanks. 
The Haudenosaunee Confederacy, also known as the Iroquois or the Six Nations, have a 
daily Thanksgiving Address recited by school children just before classes begins. This isa 
practice author Robin Wall Kimmerer calls “an allegiance to gratitude.” The address uses 
gratitude to trace life-sustaining provision to the Creator, to the community, and to every 
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food and water source, through every plant, 
every creature, and even the land itself. 
Gratitude is essentially ecological this way. 

When we think about it, many of us 
might feel far removed from this sacred 
supply chain. Our lives tend to be medi- 
ated by markets where our food arrives 
processed and pre-packaged. We don’t 
typically thank God when a Fine Fare 
Supermarket shelves a fine assortment 
of canned beans. We don’t respond with 
wonder around the color varieties of bot- 
tled water, essenced with minerals and 
electrolytes. But there are ways we can 
become more connected. 

Gratitude is a practice in minding one’s 
situatedness in a place while tracing the 
supply channels. When I’m at home inmy 
apartment, a dripping faucet can alert me 
to trace our filtered water back to the NYC 
reservoir with thanks. Basil and oregano 
growing on my east-facing window become 
artifacts for morning prayer, reminding 
me of the earth’s provision. A weekly five- 
block walk gets me a “fresh food box” at 
Uptown Grand Central. The box is lovingly 
prepared with in-season produce grown at 
local farms in New York. The experience 
is also connectional, not just transaction- 
al, since I’m able to have a conversation 
about the new offerings. I was grateful to 
have learned how to prepare some sautéed 
Swiss chard. 

While the distance to the sacred supply 
chain might be greater for some of us, grat- 
itude can be far-reaching. Learning from 
Native wisdom can cultivate a mindset of 
humility, a reminder of how “we human 
beings are not in charge of the world, but 
are subject to the same forces as all of the 
rest of life,” as Freida Jacques puts it in 
Kimmerer’s book. 

We might even consider adding more 
dimension to our practices of gratitude. 
Often in our country, gratitude can focus 
on individual benefit. But an Indigenous 
approach to gratitude focuses on the re- 
lationality of all things—the collective 
benefit; how the Creator’s gift econ- 
omy flows through many parts of the 
ecosystem. Gratitude is how this gener- 
osity can be traced. o 


José Humphreys Ill is author of Seeing 
Jesus in Hast Harlem: What Happens 

When Churches Show Up and Stay Put and 
co-founder of Metro Hope Church in New 
York City. 
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Benedicta Boyuo is | 
a Ghanaian farmer, > 
trainer, sales agent, 
nursery owner and 


entrepreneur. 
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EYEWITNESS 
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“YOU JUST CRY FOR 
PEOPLE BECAUSE 
THEY HAVE NO 
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A local fire chief and his daughter drop off goods for a neighbor in July near Drushal Memorial Brethren Church 
in Lost Creek, Ky. At least 39 people died due to floods in eastern Kentucky. / Seth Herald / AFP via Getty Images 
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AS TOLD TO SOJOURNERS 


PRAYING FOR 
PERSEVERANCE 


Our house is completely gutted. All the Sheet- 
rockis gone, the flooring’s gone. It’s just a shell. 
The water came very quickly. Our neighbor 

who hada house on River Caney got about two 

and ahalffeet of water in his house, but it came 

very rapidly, and their house was washed away. 
Our situation is different. We live in the valley 

a half-mile from the river. We had no idea 

how high the water could get. We didn’t get 

the current, and the water came up rapidly ... 
some pictures from this flood where buildings 

were just washed off their foundations—it’s 

horrible to see those homes like that. 

We saw businesses destroyed. They were 
built on the creek banks, but there’s no other 
place to build. And we've seen the strip mines 
too. We know the people at River Caney are 
suing a coal company because of the silt dams. 


Dy 


We try to preserve the environment because 
the more trees you have in the hills, the more 
water’s going to be retained up there. I don’t 
knowwhether that would’ve made a difference 
with this flood. This just happened to hit us 
[this time], but it’s also happening down in 
Mississippi, in Pakistan. Youjust cry for people 
because they have no place to go. 

It doesn’t take very long for the water to 
come up, but it takes along time to clean up. Af- 
ter aflood, you have flood mud everywhere—in 
every crack and every crevice possible. When 
we went to church and they asked what to pray 
for, it was to pray for perseverance because 
it’s going to take a long time. © 


Sally Monroe is an elder at First Presbyteri- 
an Church of Hazard, Ky. With her husband 
Lawrence, she spoke with Sojourners’ Mitch- 
ell Atencio. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH ACTIVIST VANESSA NAKATE a Ia 
ON JESUS, ERASURE, AND THE CLIMATE CRISIS , | 
IN THE HORN OF AFRICA 


December 2022 
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The image that first brought Ugandan climate activist 
Vanessa Nakate to many people’s attention is one that 
doesn’t even include her. 


In January 2020, Nakate was invited to join five other 
young activists in a climate demonstration during the 
World Economic Forum annual meeting in Davos, 
Switzerland. An Associated Press photographer 
snapped a photo of Nakate standing with Europe- 
an climate activists Luisa Neubauer, Greta Thun- 
berg, Isabelle Axelsson, and Loukina Tille. But 
when the AP published the photo that afternoon, 
Nakate wasn’t in it. 

“Even now, well over a year after being cropped 
out of that photograph, it’s hard for me to talk about 
what happened,” wrote Nakate in her 2021 book 
A Bigger Picture: My Fight to Bring a New African Voice 
to the Climate Crisis. “By cutting me out of the photo 
they'd originally sent to global media organizations, 
the AP had denied an African activist a chance to be 
seen and, possibly, her message to be acknowledged.” 

While the AP did some “soul-searching” following 
the incident, Nakate used the moment to ignite an 
overdue conversation about the whiteness that has 
long plagued the global environmental justice move- 
ment. “Being cropped out of the photo changed me,” 
she wrote. “I decided, from my perspective as a young 
African woman, that I would dedicate as much of my 
time as possible to addressing the many interlocking 


facets of the climate crisis, environmental justice, and 
gender discrimination—and to do so without apology 
or fear of erasure.” 

Nakate founded the Rise Up Movement to am- 
plify the voices of climate activists from Africa and 
launched a fundraising campaign for the Vash Green 
Schools Project to bring solar panels and cookstoves 
to schools across Uganda. At 25, she’s busy. And faced 
with a global climate emergency, it makes sense. “I 
don’t often get asked what recharges me,” Nakate told 
me when we spoke in early August. “But for me, it’s 
my relationship with the Holy Spirit.” 

Raised in an Anglican family, Nakate became a 
born-again Christian as a teenager. “Activism can be 
very hard and prayer and attending services (or, in 
Covid times, watching online) have been extremely 
important sources of love, grace, and support,” she 
wrote in the acknowledgments of A Bigger Picture. 

“Tf I feel distraught or disturbed by anything, I 
know the Holy Spirit will remind me of the peace that 
surpasses all human understanding,” she later told 
me. I spoke with Nakate via Zoom about her Christian 
faith, the role social media plays in her activism, and 
why we can’t eradicate poverty without addressing 
the climate crisis. —Christina Colén 
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Christina Colén: One thing | love about A Bigger Picture 
is that you write of your family and home in Uganda and 
the ways climate change and your climate activism have 
impacted both. What is the value of engaging your com- 
munity in climate activism? 


Vanessa Nakate: When it comes to the conversation 
about the climate crisis, it’s important for people to know 
that climate change is more than weather. It’s more than 
statistics. It’s more than data points. It’s about the people. 
So that’s where community comes in. That’s where family 
comes in. To really understand what the climate crisis is 
beyond the statistics that are being given is to understand 
what happens to the people in your community. The 
climate crisis escalates what happens to your neighbor. 
To give an example, the farm that we have in the village 
has dried up because of extreme heat. The climate crisis 
could be very near or very close to you, and it could be 
affecting someone in your family or someone in your 
neighborhood. 

For the people of faith who want to do something about 
this, I think, first of all, it’s aplace of understanding that a 
fight for climate justice is a fight for God’s creation. Many 
times, people of faith want to do what pleases God—and 
it is in these things, restoring and reconciling creation 
back to God. 


How does your faith inform your climate activism and, 
likewise, how does your climate activism inform your faith? 


My faith plays a huge role in my activism. People ask what 
gives us hope as activists and ifthere is any hope for what 
we are fighting for. In my Christian faith, I understand 
that “faith is the substance of things not seen and the 
substance of the things that we hope for” [see Hebrews 
11:1]. Even when I haven’t seen that world yet, there is a 
faith that gives me a substance of that world. That hope 
really springs from my Christianity. Another aspect is 
an aspect of creation itself. We know that Jesus Christ 
is “the firstborn of all creation” [Colossians 1:15], and we 
generally understand the planet and the environment 
is all creation. So, if Jesus Christ is “the firstborn of all 
creation,” that means that he is a part of creation. He is 
creation itself. We even see it when Jesus feeds about 
5,000 [people]; he tells his disciples to gather what is left 
over [see Matthew 14:13-21] because God is not a God of 
waste. Even when there is abundance, God will ask you 
to collect it because it can still be eaten the following day 
or by another group of people. 


You talk honestly about the issues you once didn't know 
about—such as the destruction of the Congo rainforest— 
because of the media's focus on the developed world. How 
do you learn about such issues, and how can communities 
of faith play a role in changing a narrative that too often 
focuses only on wealthy countries? 


Many times, the resources are actually with the activists 
themselves that are already organizing. It’s important 
to listen to those that are on the front lines and to really 
amplify their voices because you'll understand that, for 


“A fight for 
climate justice 
is a fight for 


God's creation.” 


example, the Horn of Africa is experiencing a drought 
that has left over 20 million people without access to 
food. [Those on the front lines] have the resources about 
what is really happening. In faith groups, it’s a place of 
seeing that there is a problem and saying, “We need to do 
something about it. We all need to work together.” And 
when we do that, we can transform this world and make 
it a better place for all of us. 


Social media lifts and amplifies the efforts of climate activ- 
ists, but you've noted that it can also become a magnet for 
shaming and disinformation. What role does social media 
play in your activism today? 


When I started in 2019, most of the work that I was doing, 
especially the climate strikes, I would share on social 
media, and people would share what I had posted. It 
connected me to that community that is advocating for a 
better world for all of us. But with the negativity that has 
come with it, personally, I have always chosen to look at 
the bigger picture of what I’m fighting for and the benefits 
of using social media. Those who are against you are one 
or two people, yet those who are fighting along with you, 
they are hundreds or thousands. I always pay attention to 
those who are supporting what I’m working on. 


Climate change can only be effectively addressed if the 
solutions engage racial and gender justice too. Why is it 
important that we work from the interconnectedness of 
these issues? 


The climate crisis escalates many issues that we see in 
this world. We can’t eradicate poverty without address- 
ing the climate crisis, because as people lose their farms, 
their businesses, or are forced to move, they’re left with 
nothing. It creates poverty traps. And we see the impact on 
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“People of faith want to do what 
pleases God—and it is in these 


things, restoring and reconciling 


creation back to God.” 


education when schools are flooded, and kids cannot go 
to school. When communities are experiencing drought, 
it shows how kids cannot study when they’re hungry. 
When climate disasters escalate in certain communities, 
women have to walk long distances to look for water. 
Girls have to drop out of school. Some are even forced 
into early marriages as their families expect a bride 
price. Climate change is more than statistics. We need 
to look at what actually happens to the people, what 
happens to women, what happens to girls, what happens 
to communities when these disasters happen. When we 
bring in the conversation of the people, there comes in 
gender equality, there comes in poverty, education for 
all—so it’s really a place of knowing that it’s not just a 
fight for one thing, but it’s a fight for so many things. 


You make it clear that we are not experiencing “climate 
change,’ but rather a “climate emergency.’ What is the 
distinction? 


Many times, when we say climate change, people think 
that it’s something that is coming in the future, and 
not something that is happening right now. But when 
we talk about the climate crisis or when we say this is 
a climate emergency, it shows that this is something 
that is happening right now. Climate disasters are esca- 
lating right now. If we say that droughts are happening 
or cyclones and floods, it’s evident because you can 
see the droughts in the Horn of Africa, you can see 
the flooding in East Africa, you can see the cyclones 
in Southern Africa. When you go to schools and ask 
students what they understand about climate change, 
they will tell you that it’s the average change of weather 
conditions over a long period of time. That definition 
doesn’t actually talk about the urgency. It wouldn’t 
make someone think that we are in a crisis. But when 
we say the “climate crisis” or “climate emergency,” it 
emphasizes the reality of what is happening in so many 
communities right now. 


That we can see these floods, cyclones, severe droughts, 
and unprecedented heat happening around us leaves me 
feeling disoriented, frustrated, even stuck sometimes. How 
do you keep going? 


Ialways prioritize rest. And rest will come in anumber of 
ways for different people. But for me personally, when Iam 
not doing activism, I am most likely at church in service 
or helping to organize or to mobilize at church. There 
is a place of comfort. There is a place of peace. There is 
a place of joy or restoration when I am in church. That 
is where I find my rest. It’s important for people to find 
what rest really means to them and to do that because 
activism can be very hard and can cause burnout if you 
don’t take care of yourself. 


Some church communities say changes in global climate 
patterns are“God's will” or that “God has it under control.” 
How do you respond to people of faith who say this is 
God's problem, not ours? 


What I know from scripture is that God wills for us to 
prosper even as our souls prosper. Within our souls, 
that’s where our health lies. And what we see the climate 
crisis do to so many people—for example, today I shared 
a statistic about air pollution and how many people are 
being impacted. If it is causing people to fall sick, howis 
that the will of God? How is that the will of God if it is 
destroying people’s lives? The Bible says birds can find 
something to eat. So how is it that the birds can find 
food, but people are not able to find something to eat? 
It’s not the will of God that anyone falls sick. It’s not the 
will of God that anyone is destroyed. The Bible says that 
“the thief comes only to steal, to kill, and to destroy” 
[John 10:10]. Anything that is stealing, or anything that 
is killing, or anything that is destroying, that is the will 
of the enemy. That is not the will of God. ° 


Christina Col6n, a former Sojourners associate editor, is 
a teaching assistant at Boston University. 
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“The Fish are Fasting for Knowledge from the Stars” / Christi Belcourt 
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Chasing Spirit ) 


To the left of a buffalo photograph on my 
wall, a rosary hangs from a thumbtack. 
Frequently, my eyes linger there. It came 
tomea couple of years ago on my birthday 
as part of a gift from my mother—looped 
through the ribbon ofa wrapped box that 
contained a tea set. When [held the rosa- 
ry before my face, I found it curious. My 
mother explained that it had been my late 
father’s, and that it was one of his most 
prized possessions. I was a little stunned 
because I had never seen it before. It was 
a gift, my mom continued, made by his 
grandmother who died two years before 
I was born. Now, it had come to me. 

My great-grandmother’s parents were 
part ofa group of 25 Red River Métis fami- 
lies who settled on Spring Creek in central 
Montana in 1879, an area now known as 
Lewistown. They, like all the tribes of the 
region, were pursuing the final dwindling 
herds of buffalo. It was a tumultuous time 
to be Indigenous, with settlers flooding the 
landscape from all points east and gobbling 
up land, whether it had been promised to 
Indians or not. 

The origins of my Métis people can be 
found in the late 1600s, and likely earlier, 
when the first European traders first began 
establishing trading posts in the Red River 
Valley. This region, named for the mighty 
Red River of the North, is centered at what 
is now Winnipeg, Manitoba, and extends 
into today’s Minnesota and North Dako- 
ta. These early Europeans, mostly from 
France—with some coming from Scotland, 
Wales, and England—married into the In- 
digenous people already inhabiting the 
region: Cree people and Ojibwe people. 
From these unions sprang descendants 
who created their own unique, mixed-cul- 
ture people—the Métis. 
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THE BORDER CROSSED US 


We Métis are a distinct cultural and Indig- 
enous people recognized as such in Canada 
but notin the United States. The difference 
between me and my Canadian relatives? 
Our respective addresses relative to the 
49th parallel north on this continent, oth- 
erwise known as the border that separates 
the US. from Canada—the Medicine Line. 
We are the same people; we didn’t cross 
the border, the border crossed us. 

From the early 1800s until the buffa- 
lo nearly went extinct in the 1880s, the 
people from the Red River ventured out 
onto the plains in convoys of two-wheeled 
Red River carts—a Métis invention largely 
considered to be the first use of the wheel 
on the Northern Plains—to hunt buffalo. 
These enterprises contained anywhere 
froma few dozen carts to more than 1,000, 
essentially moving entire towns’ worth 
of people out to practice their traditional 
economy. It wasn’t just subsistence hunt- 
ing, it was trading: buffalo hides and, most 
importantly, pemmican—a food product 
made of dried meat, fat, and usually some 
kind of berry (like the high cranberry, or 
pembina, from which the Pembina Band 
of Chippewa Indians earned their name) 
that was highly valued not just for its ca- 
loric wallop but also its accompanying 
portability. 

Beginning around 1820, these ventures 
out onto the plains often included a Cath- 
olic priest; priests had begun arrivingjusta 
few years before. It was an uneasy alliance 
at first. The Métis had developed their own 
unique blend of Catholicism before the 
priests came, taking the lay teachings of 
the first-arriving Europeans and blend- 
ing them with Anishinaabe cosmology to 
create what Canadian scholar Dr. Emi- 
lie Pigeon called a “lived” Catholicism. 
It wasn’t a conversion to Christianity; it 
was an inclusion. Life was hard in the re- 
gion, and Indigenous people were happy to 
take whatever spiritual power they could. 
Spirituality and prayer were as mucha part 
of life as breathing. There was no reason 
not to include these new ideas with what 
they already had. 

This began to change when mission- 
aries arrived in the Red River Settlement 
from the other side of the Great Lakes 
region. The missionaries didn’t like the 
way the Indigenous worshipers played 
fast and loose with church doctrine. They 
didn’t like that there were couples calling 
themselves married who had done so out- 
side the auspices of the church—and with 
heathen children the result of these unions. 


But the problem was, they didn’t initially 
have the strength to enforce any change to 
the Indigenous way of doing things. Then, 
as more settlers arrived—to the dismay 
of the people already living there—and 
built schools, and began to establish and 
enforce rules, the balance of power shifted. 
Acouple of decades preaching out on the 
prairie during the buffalo hunts, and the 
spiritual lives ofa growing number of Métis 
people began to reflect a more European 
practice of Catholicism. 


EXPLORING THE MYSTERY 


Growing up, my family was not a religious 
one. I don’t recall my father ever attending 
church, though now, with the revelation 
of his prized rosary, I wonder about my 
own Catholic baptism. I always assumed 
it was to please my grandparents, though 
they never exerted any kind of spiritual 
pressure on my family that I am aware 
of. Now I wonder if it was something my 
dad saw as important. My mom, who to- 
day remains a spiritual person but would 
never claim tobe religious, was not raised 
Catholic. Instead, she was in and out of 
various churches, mostly Lutheran, during 
my adolescence. I too attended offand on 
for acouple of years during my elementa- 
ry-age years, both with her and asa guest of 
another family whose daughter wasa friend 
of mine. Even so, I would be surprised if 
I attended more than a score of services, 
or even a dozen, and to this day I wonder 
why I ever did. 

Asan adult, I’ve dabbled in other spiri- 
tual traditions. Most recently, I have spent 
more than a little time reading Buddhist 
writers and contemplating Zen. As rele- 
vant as many of the ideas I have encoun- 
tered are to my animist, nature-based, 
tree-hugging-dirt-worshiping proclivi- 
ties, it hasn’t seemed quite right for me. So 
much still feels dogmatic and hierarchical, 
even misogynistic. As I struggled with the 
language—the names, the lineages, the 
terminology—I also wondered what use 
it was to learn the tongue of another faith 
when I did not even know mine? 

I became curious about Catholicism 
because of a decade of research into 
the history of my Métis people, and the 
blend of European faith with that of the 
Anishinaabe. It was a hint of the “lived” 
Catholicism of my Métis ancestors that 
I hoped to find on Christmas Eve when 
I decided to see if my local church in 
Frenchtown, Mont., would be holding 
a midnight Mass. This was as good a 
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chance for Catholicism to welcome me 
back into the fold as it would ever get. I 
was interested in exploring the mystery, 
to see if this particular brand of spirit 
would reveal any fresh insights into the 
spiritual lives of my ancestors. Also, if I 
had a community church, St. John the 
Baptist was the closest thing to it, even 
sharing the building with the Lutheran 
congregation of my youth until the Lu- 
therans built their own small church not 
far from where the valley’s first Catholic 
church was constructed of hewn logs to 
serve the Red River Métis worshipers. 
My high school choir performed Handel’s 
Messiah from the balcony there one af- 
ternoon in the early ’80s. I’m fairly cer- 
tain that was the last time I ever set foot 
inside it. 

I found the church website and 
scanned for a midnight Mass on the 
schedule. There wasn’t one listed. Istarted 
clicking around. At that point, I wasn’t 
looking for anything in particular but 
immediately was struck by what I didn’t 
find. There was nothing mentioned about 
Indigenous boarding schools. It had only 
been a few months since the remains of 
thousands of children had been found 
in unmarked graves in Canada and the 
US., a heartbreaking story the Catholic 
Church played a huge role in. And while 
there was an 800 number on the web- 
site to call if you “know of or have cause 


to suspect an incident of child abuse or 
neglect,” there was nothing related to 
conciliatory remarks about the church’s 
own sad history of abuse. 

Returning to the church’s website afew 
days after the Supreme Court cast aside 
the half-century-old Roe v. Wade decision, 
I find links to celebratory posts in favor of 
this cruel decision. I find links to websites 
for “ex-gays” that amount to little more 
than “pray the gay away” propaganda. I 
find these attitudes hateful. Iam reminded 
how I felt on Christmas Eve, like a man 
standing in the doorway of a church my 
ancestors had found some peace in during 
very troubled times, only to find the door 
slammed in my face. 

I won’t cast my shadow there again. 


HARD TO RECONCILE 


The pale, lingering twilight of early sum- 
mer is settling outside the window of 
my home office. My eyes linger on the 
view of the western horizon, then drift 
back to the wall just above my computer 
monitor. An old black-and-white 8x10 
photograph hangs there in a cheap, black 
plastic frame. The image is of a small herd 
of mashkode-bizhikiwag— Ojibwe for “buf- 
falo”—spread across a grassy plain. In the 
shadowy light, they are little more than 
dark spots against a gray landscape. There 
is nothing special about the photograph, 


ON MY BEST DAYS, 
HOPE “EVERY FOOTSTEP 
BECOMES A PRAYER.” 


but I stare at it often. It brings me peace 
of mind. 

Beyond the status as the U.S. national 
mammal, bizhiki is asacred animal to many 
people of North America, including mine. 
In the tradition of the Seven Grandfathers’ 
Teachings of my Anishinaabe people, bizhi- 
kirepresents mnaadendimowin, or respect: 
Respect for the self, for others, for all life. 
Bizhiki can be said to be a representative 
of what so many ofus might better under- 
stand as the Golden Rule: Treat others as 
you would want to be treated. 

These seven teachings of the ancestral 
grandfathers—humility, bravery, honesty, 
wisdom, truth, respect, and love—provide 
all the guidance I need to live an Anishi- 
naabe life. On my best days, I hope “every 
footstep becomes a prayer” as the life is 
described by the late Ojibwe elder Edward 
Benton-Banai. But like so many people 
who strive to live a spiritual life, I am not 
always living one of my “best” days. It is 
only recently that I have even dedicated 
myself fully to trying to live an Anishi- 
naabe life. Along the way, my feet have 
grown dusty and dry in making footsteps 
to this spiritual place. They are ready to 
linger awhile. 

It is hard to reconcile the world I live 
in today with the decisions my ancestors 
were forced into. They chose to incorporate 
elements of Catholicism into their daily 
lives for some reason that I can’t uncover. 
I know too much now about how the long 
game played out, and I struggle with my 
encounters with Indigenous Christians 
because it feels like the ultimate betrayal. 
That is a struggle I will face for the rest of 
my life, I think. It is a lonely undertak- 
ing too, because where I live isn’t exactly 
an Anishinaabe stronghold. To immerse 
myself in that spiritual life, I will likely 
have to relocate to the other side of the 
Medicine Line, to Manitoba, or perhaps 
Saskatchewan. 

But I have buffalo, my magnificent 
mashkode-bizhikiwag, near me. I can 
be in their presence in minutes. They 
are living, breathing reminders of a dif- 
ferent kind of spirit that my people pur- 
sued for centuries. Among them, at a safe 
distance, I find some solace. 

They are not extinct. Neither are we. 


Chris La Tray is a Métis storyteller, a 
descendent of the Pembina Band of the 
mighty Red River of the North, and an 
enrolled member of the Little Shell Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. He writes the 
Substack newsletter “An Irritable Métis.” 
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A MODEL 
OF LOVE 
AND 
LIBERATION’ 


Clarence Jordan’s 
rich legacy offers 
insight and inspiration 
for our struggles 
today. 


By Mitchell Atencio 


Illustrations by Julian Rentzsch 
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Clarence L. Jordan died on 
Oct. 29, 1969, at 57 years old. 


The radical Southerner who dedicated his life to farming, sharing the 
gospel, and imploring his neighbors to actually follow Jesus is not widely 
remembered. Jordan died as simply as he lived—buried in a wooden box 
used to ship coffins, in an unmarked grave, and wearing his overalls. 

In early 2020, a little more than 50 years after Jordan (pronounced 
“Jurden”) died, I came across his work and was enamored. I began 
reading anything from or about him I could find. Jordan’s Georgia roots 
and love for the South mirrored my own. His charm and cutting humor 
were irresistible. Most appealing was Jordan’s stubborn commitment 
to radically following Christ, which led him to reject and rebuke the 
practices of racism, capitalism, and militarism in the US. 

On the podcast Pass the Mic, writer Danté Stewart put a name to 
what I found in Jordan. “The reason why white [siblings] are struggling 
in this moment is because most of their models have been violent white 
supremacists,” Stewart said. “White [siblings], they don’t have models 
of liberation and love, so therefore they’re struggling in this moment.” 

Clarence Jordan wasa “model of love and liberation” that we can learn 
from now. The dehumanizing forces of racial capitalism and militarism 
are no weaker in the U.S. today than in his lifetime, and many white 
Christians are avid proponents of both. Jordan’s resistance and radical 
theology did not die with him; instead, they can evolve and grow with 
the times. We should engage Jordan without idolizing him and advance 
his core commitments with a critical eye, honestly appropriating them 
for our modern struggles. 


A ‘DEMONSTRATION PLOT 
FOR THE KINGDOM’ 


In 1942, Clarence and his wife, Florence Jordan—with Martin and Mabel 
England—co-founded Koinonia Farm. The couples set out to form an 
“agricultural missionary enterprise” in Americus, Ga., naming Koino- 
nia after the Greek word for fellowship and joint participation. The 
farm would be “cooperative and communal ... interracial, controlled 
by investment of time (life), rather than capital; based on the principle 
of distribution according to need; [and] motivated by Christian love 
as the most powerful instrument known to [people] for solving [their] 
problems,” according to a letter sent by Clarence. 

Koinonia bucked norms from the moment they established them- 


selves on the 440-acre “demonstration plot 
for the kingdom.” Farm members were 
preaching and practicing pacifism (a year 
after the United States joined WWID), racial 
equality (in the segregated South), and joint 
ownership of all possessions (as the sec- 
ond Red Scare was ramping up). Believing 
that Christians had an obligation to work 
with and for the poor, Koinonia disregard- 
ed racist “Southern tradition” in several 
ways. They paid Black and white laborers 
equally and ate together. The farm had a 
“cow library,” loaning a milking cow to any 
of their neighbors unable to afford milk. 

The people of Koinonia were prac- 
ticing solidarity, not charity. The sharing 
of resources and knowledge was often 
reciprocal—neighbors would teach the 
intricacies of farming Georgia clay, and 
the Jordans would share what Clarence 
learned studying agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

In 1956, two years after the Supreme 
Court ruled that segregation was uncon- 
stitutional, a quarter of the residents at 
Koinonia were Black. After the court’s 
decision, Jordan aided two Black stu- 
dents in their application to a segregated 
college in Atlanta, catching the attention 
of his neighbors. A White Citizens’ Coun- 
cil in Sumter County was started “with 
the express purpose of getting Koinonia 
out,” according to Florence. Anonymous 
threats, economic and political opposi- 
tion, and outright violence soon came 
to the farm. 

A1957 article in the Watsonville Reg- 
ister-Pajaronian recounted the aggression 
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Koinonia faced: Banks, gas stations, feed 
stores, and most businesses in Americus 
boycotted the farm (one feed store defied 
the boycott—it was dynamited shortly af- 
ter); State Farm and other companies can- 
celed all of Koinonia’s insurance policies; 
at night, people fired pistols and rifles at 
Koinonia; twice Koinonia had its roadside 
farm stand dynamited, and other property 
was destroyed. That year, a Sumter County 
grand jury issued areport accusing Koino- 
niaofbeing a communist front and faking 
the violence. The Georgia Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and the FBI began investigating 
Koinonia for their alleged communist ties. 
While Jordan rejected the USSR’s commu- 
nism mainly for its atheistic components, 
he would later quip that any Christians 
who weren’t accused ofbeing communist 
weren’t worth their salt. 

Koinonia was such a thorn in Geor- 
gia’s side that William T. Bodenhamer, a 
state representative and Baptist minister, 
pledged in his 1958 gubernatorial campaign 
that if elected, he would close Koinonia. 
One afternoon, a parade of Ku Klux Klan 
members came to intimidate the people 
of Koinonia into selling the farm. 

Despite the stress, Koinonia stood firm. 
The Jordans believed they were called to 
continue working the land and sharing 
the gospel and held these as equal priori- 
ties. “All my life I have felt it important to 
stay close to people and the soil, so I farm 
with poor people,” Clarence said. “While I 
love books and have a passion for knowl- 
edge, I have thought the real laboratory 
for learning was not the classroom but in 
the fields, by farming, and in interaction 
with human need.” 

When Clarence was on speaking tours, 
Florence was leading the farm and keeping 
the books. Koinonia became a house of 
hospitality for the wider network of justice. 
The farm hosted Christian leaders from 
Dorothy Day to Vincent Harding, as well 


Jordan’s deep commitment 

to an embodied, communal 
expression of faith shines 
through in his folksy vernacular. 


as other visitors—about 1,000 to 1,500 each year in the ’60s, according 
to Lenny Jordan, the youngest of the Jordans’ four children. Florence, 
according to Lenny, loved “entertaining” and would always make the 
time and space for coffee, conversation, and companionship. Her legacy 
is less well recorded than Clarence’s, partially because of the patriarchy 
of the 20th century and partially because of Florence’s disposition, but 
it would be hard to overstate how crucial she was as a leader on the farm 
and as Clarence’s co-laborer. “My mom really was the one who supported 
him,” Lenny said. “She wasn’t afraid of telling him what she thought about 
how things should be done, and he was just as open to hearing from her 
and encouraging her to talk to [others.]” 


‘THEY CRUCIFIED HIM IN 
JUDEA AND THEY STRUNG 
HIM UP IN GEORGIA’ 


Eventually, the violence subsided, and Clarence spent more time on his 
writing. Many of his speeches were transcribed and collected in books 
and recordings. His best-known work was Cotton Patch Gospel, which 
“translated” the New Testament into the 20th-century South. Cotton 
Patch has Paul writing to the Christians in Washington (Romans), At- 
lanta (Corinthians), and Selma (Thessalonians). Jesus is baptized in the 
Chattahoochee River. 

“The poor are God’s people, because the God Movement is yours,” 
Jesus declares in chapter 6 of “Jesus’ Doings” (Luke). “You who are now 
hungering are God’s people, because you will be filled. You who are now 
weeping are God’s people, because you will laugh ... BUT—It will be hell 
for you rich people, because you've had your fling. It will be hell for you 
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whose bellies are full now, because you will 
go hungry.” Several translation choices in 
Cotton Patch are rather salty. Jordan does 
a helluva job setting the language in the 
mid-20th-century South—and some of 
that language doesn’t bear repeating, even 
if accurate for the time. 

Jordan wrote and published Cotton 
Patchin sections—starting with Paul’s let- 
ters and moving later to the gospels. Some 
of Jordan’s translations were errors, in my 
view. For instance, he translates Jewish 
believers, whom Paul rebukes in their ex- 
clusion of Gentile Christians, as the white 
folk who segregate their churches and op- 
press Black people. This comparison fails 
in the rest of the New Testament, where 
the Jews are oppressed people. 

At other times, Cotton Patch shines for 
its blunt translation choices. Most nota- 
bly, Christ is not crucified—he is lynched. 
Jordan is not the first or last to make this 
observation, but it’s worth quoting his ex- 
planation at length: 

“We have thus emptied the term ‘cru- 
cifixion’ of its original content of terrif- 
ic emotion, of violence, of indignity and 
stigma, of defeat,” Jordan wrote. “I have 
translated it as ‘lynching, well aware that 
this is not technically correct. Jesus was 
officially tried and legally condemned, ele- 
ments generally lackingin alynching. But 
having observed the operation of Southern 
‘justice,’ and at times been its victim, I can 
testify that more people have been lynched 
‘by judicial action’ than by unofficial ropes 
... They crucified him in Judea and they 
strung him up in Georgia, with a noose 
tied to a pine tree.” 


SON OF THE SOUTH 


Cotton Patchoffers insight into one of Jor- 
dan’s central motivations. His theological 
reflections and propheticrebukes were for 
his community—the rural South. Despite 
his doctorate, Jordan avoided academ- 
ic jargon and spoke with a rough, bitter, 
Southern snark so that everyday people 
could grasp the magnitude of Christian 
life. “Get ready to moan and groan because 
of the hardships that are coming,” Jordan 
wrote in his translation of James 5. “Stocks 
and bonds are worthless” and the wages 
of the “workers who till your plantations 
and them you've cheated are crying out.” 

Jordan wrote: “[James] seems to be 
assuming here that any man who's wealthy 
stole it from somebody. You've got to get 
it from your laborers or from somewhere. 
You can’t make that much.” 
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White Christians, who wanted 
a Christ they could worship 
without loving their neighbor, 
needed offending. 


. 
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Jordan’s deep commitment to an em- 
bodied, communal expression of faith 
shines through in his folksy vernacular. 
This commitment was not a filter for his 
theology, but an outpouring from it: God’s 
humanity in Christ’s incarnation is in the 
poor and oppressed—this is central to Jor- 
dan’s beliefs. The resurrection was not a 
promise of eternal life but “another form of 
the incarnation” and the proof that Jesus 
“has risen and comes home with us” in the 
form of the hungry, widowed, imprisoned, 
and oppressed. 

The incarnation, Jordan reasoned, 
was an offense to those who wished to 
keep Jesus in the clouds. White Christians, 
who wanted a Christ they could worship 
without loving their neighbor, needed of- 
fending, Jordan satirized how his audience 
might react to a modern translation of 


John 1: “The Word became flesh and bought a home in ourneighborhood— 
yeah, the black bastard, and made the price of our property go down!” 

Jordan’s decision to stay in the rural South, regularly encountering 
white supremacists and meeting them with nonviolent resistance, per- 
plexed many. Family members feared for Koinonia’s safety. Allies wanted 
Jordan to join national protests and marches. But Jordan resisted the 
urge to expand Koinonia’s scope. While engaged with the world around 
him, Jordan saw his mission as primarily for American Christians, and 
for the South in particular. 

Jordan started his efforts among those folks because of his roots, but 
my suspicion is that a deep compassion for the “lost” kept him there. 
Christ preached a salvation for those who fed the hungry and freed the 
imprisoned—who could be more lost than white Christians who didn’t 
radically resist the evils of racial capitalism? Jordan preached univer- 
sal reconciliation, believing that God would seek the lost until he “has 
depopulated hell.” 

“God is nota celestial prison warden jangling the keys on a bunch of 
lifers—he’s a shepherd seeking for sheep, a woman searching for coins, 
a father waiting for his son,” Jordan said. Jordan said his highest joy 
would be to spend eternity preaching to those in hell who didn’t know 
God loved them. He brought the message of God’s radical love in a voice 
his racist neighbors might understand, so that they might accept the 
severity of their actions and repent. Somebody had to tell them, so why 
not Clarence? 


BEYOND THE ‘COTTON PATCH’ 


While his theology and praxis are not formally associated with liberation 
theology, I believe it is the best lens for his work. Indeed, Jordan’s final 
decade took place while James Cone, Gustavo Gutiérrez, Leonardo Boff, 
and others were birthing formal liberation theologies. 

The work of Cone and the rest has had time to grow, develop, and 
evolve with the times, and a similar growth can apply to Jordan. Black 
and Latin American liberation theologies, critical race theory, womanist 
theology, and queer liberation movements all offer helpful critiques 
and supplements to Jordan’s work. 

Toward the end ofhis life, Jordan was trying to imagine what it might 
mean to witness to his neighbors going forward. “An integrated, Chris- 
tian community was a practical vehicle through which to bear witness 
to a segregated society a decade ago,” Jordan told The Baptist Student 
in 1969. “[But] now it is too slow, too weak, not aggressive enough.” 

Jordan resisted racial capitalism and violence as it manifested in 
his day, and we must resist it in ours as it manifests in policing and 
prisons, war and the preparation for war, ecological destruction in 
fossil fuels, and more. We must meet our neighbors without fear of 
getting our hands dirty. Cooperative and urban farming, mutual aid, 
and unionization are among the ways we can work with, not just for, 
the liberation of all. 

Jordan would embrace this effort. He might disagree with me 
in some applications or appropriations of his work. But for all 
his stubbornness, Clarence gave of himself with humility and in- 
spired the work I, and many others, do today. “With all the short- 
comings,” Jordan wrote of his Cotton Patch translations, “I pass 
them on to you with the fervent hope that you may thereby be 
encouraged and strengthened in your life in Christ.” © 


Mitchell Atencio is associate news editor, sojo.net. 
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90 YEARS AGO, 
ARETHA FRANKLIN CROSSED 


BOUNDARIES OF RACE, CLASS, 
AND GENRE TO CREATE 
ONE OF THE GREATEST GOSPEL 
ALBUMS OF ALL TIME. 


By Sergio Lopez 


Toward the end of the film documenting This year, Aretha’s Amazing Grace 


the performance of Aretha Franklin’s al- 
bum Amazing Grace, the singer sits at a 
church piano. Like so many times in her 
childhood, she begins playing—gradually, 
almost tentatively—the opening chords to 
“Never Grow Old.” It was her first single, 
released when she was 14. As she sings of 
“a land where we'll never grow old,” built 


turned 50. The album—recorded live 
at New Temple Missionary Baptist 
Church in Los Angeles with James 
Cleveland’s Southern California Commu- 
nity Choir and one of the greatest back- 
ing bands in all of pop music history— 
blends and crosses boundaries of genre, 
generation, race, and class. In 1972, 


by “Jesus on high,” folks in the audience—including gospel pioneer Clara Amazing Grace was not just a return to 
ard—cannot help but get up and dance. “Never, never never”—and Aretha’s roots, but a vision of a future— 
hen a Franklin trademark: mmm-mmm-mmm—“never grow old,” she one rooted in the Black experience 


estifies. You believe her. in the US. 
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The liner notes credited Gene Paul as “assisting engi- 
neer.” Today, he is a legendary producer. Paul traces the 
genesis of Amazing Grace to Aretha’s 1972 record Young, 
Gifted and Black. That album’s title track, penned and 
first sung by Nina Simone, was a breakthrough in the 
civil rights and Black pride movements. “In the whole 
world you know / there’s a million boys and girls / who 
are young, gifted and Black,” the lyrics proclaim. While 
recording Young, Gifted and Black, Paul told Sojourners, 
Aretha began to conceptualize the live recording of a 
gospel album as a follow-up. When she thought of the 
potential project, Paul said, she “was smiling, captivated.” 
To Paul, there is a clear through line from Young, Gifted 
and Black to Amazing Grace: The former spoke to the 
contemporary Black political moment; the latter looked 
back in time while pulling her spiritual and cultural roots 
into the present. Both pointed the way to a Black future 
that was joyous and free. 

On the cover of each album, Aretha wears African-in- 
fluenced garb; in 1972, that was a political statement, 
signaling the arrival of a new Black aesthetic. (The cover 
of the latter gospel album was shot while she was on va- 
cation in Barbados, while the former pop album features 
Aretha in a church!) Aretha was representative of the 
Black aesthetic of the time—putting an American spin on 
African-influenced clothing—while also shapingit through 
her commanding place in popular culture. 


PENTECOSTAL POP 


Aretha’s father, Rev. C.L. Franklin, a crucial figure in the 
Black church and gospel community, commented during 
one of the services captured on Amazing Grace: “If you 
want to know the truth,” he says ofhis daughter, “she has 
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“IF YOU WANT TO 
KNOW THE TRUTH,” 
HE SAYS, ARETHA 
“HAS NEVER LEFT 
THE CHURCH!” 


40 Young, Gifted and Black album cover (1972) 


never left the church!” The same could be 
said about the accomplished musicians 
Aretha brought with her to Los Angeles: 
guitarist Cornell Dupree, organist Ken 
Lupper, drummer Bernard Purdie, and 
bassist Chuck Rainey. Rainey told Sojourn- 
ers that the whole band went to church 
together in different cities. “When we were 
on the road, ifit was during a Sunday, be- 
fore or after the concert, of course we went 
to church with her,” Rainey said. 

Rainey grew up in the Pentecostal 
church and credits the rhythm of church 
life with influencing his musical expres- 
sion—from the stately pace of 12/8 time to 
the idea that anyone can sing or play. That’s 
why, when Sydney Pollack—hired to direct 
the taping of the concert—mused about 
filming the band “learning” the songs, the 
experienced musicians were way ahead of 
him. “Musically, we really did not need to 
rehearse for a whole week,” Rainey says. 
“[W]e all knew the music very, very well.” 

The choir was directed by Cleveland, 
a childhood acquaintance of the Franklin 
family who had revolutionized the gospel 
industry. Over two nights, the band played 
gospel standards: “You'll Never WalkAlone,” 
“What a Friend We Have in Jesus,” “Mary, 
Don’t You Weep.” But Aretha also blended 
in contemporary pop hits: Marvin Gaye’s 
“Wholy Holy,” Carole King’s “You've Got a 
Friend.” Aretha displayed how pop music, 
as muchas gospel, could bring an audience 
into communion with God. The song selec- 
tion exemplified the diverse aspects of the 
Black church. As the performance heated 
up, Cleveland addressed the audience: “Is 
there anybody here, in the building tonight, 
knowanything about the sanctified church?” 
The hollers of the primarily Black audience 
said it all. “When they get the feeling like 
this is the sanctified church,” he continued, 
“somebody jump up and say, Yeah?’ 

Later in the service, C.L. Franklin 
explained the influences that led to his 
daughter’s inimitable style. Aretha, he 
preached, was “influenced greatly by 
James [Cleveland], greatly by Mahalia 
Jackson [known as the Queen of Gospel], 
greatly by Clara Ward. But Aretha has 
done something cont'd on page 45 
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On Screen 


THE GOOD WIFE 
KEEPS GIVING 


By Da’Shawn Mosley 


The best word to describe 
The Good Wife (2009-2016) 
in comparison to its pres- 
tige TV peers may be gen- 
erous. Its predecessors (The 
Sopranos, The Wire, Mad 
Men, Breaking Bad) in the 
TV golden age of the early 
2000s set the expectation 
that serious dramas on the 
small screen have seasons of about 13 episodes each and 
air on platforms you must pay for (cable channels such as 
HBO and AMC, and now subscription streaming services 
like Netflix). In contrast, less-than-highbrow thrillers with 
a bit of humor, like the police procedural NCIS, pour out 
nearly double that amount of content per season on free 
network TV. 

But The Good Wife on CBS defied that expectation. 
Here was a network drama that was just as revelatory 
about humanity as the best of cable’s offerings while also 
being hilarious, accessible, and plentiful (seven seasons of 
no fewer than 22 episodes each). Ina world where complex 
female TV protagonists are still too rare, revisiting The 
Good Wife is a holiday break well spent. 

The Good Wife established a powerful narrative about 
whether to choose selflessness or selfishness (and not just 
in the number of episodes to give an audience per season). 
I’m talking about how much of ourselves to give to anyone 
or anything. 

The series begins with selfishness. A male politician 
has an affair and confesses his infidelity to the public with 
his wife by his side. Suddenly, while he faces criminal 
charges, his wife, Alicia—who ended her law career to bea 
stay-at-home mom and potential future first lady—uses 


a college connection to be- 
come an associate at a firm, 
learning alongside young 
people not much older than 
her son and daughter. 

“She becomes more 
sophisticated, with all the 
good things and bad things 
that word entails,’ Michelle 
King, one-half of the mar- 
ried writing duo behind the 
show, told the New York 
Times in 2016. 

Alicia repeatedly fac- 
es the question: My wants 
and needs or someone else’s? 
Eventually, the question 
overtly overlaps with oth- 
ers: Is there a God? Does any 
of this matter? Do Ihave to 
atone for anything? These 
musings on faith, morali- 
ty, and politics parallel the 
legal dilemmas Alicia en- 
counters, which range from 
domestic disputes toissues 
of race and NSA spying. 

This might sound te- 
dious. Watch instead for 
laugh-out-loud guests and 
recurring stars. Watch for 
how the show builds and 
then dazzlingly decon- 
structs its world, challeng- 
ing every character. But 
most of all, watch because 
Julianna Margulies plays all 
the shades of Alicia expert- 
ly (winning two Emmys). 
From fun to grief, love to 
hatred, victim to victimizer, 
her performance is a gift. » 


Da’Shawn Mosley 
(dashawn-mosley.com) 

is a former Sojourners 
associate editor and lives 
in the Washington, D.C. 
metro area. 


From The Good Wife 


New & Noteworthy 


VIGILANTE 
JUSTICE? 


After seeing the courts return many chil- 
dren to allegedly abusive fathers, Faye 
Yager created an underground network 
that hid hundreds of mothers and chil- 
dren. The five-part docuseries Children 
of the Underground shows the moral 
complexity of Yager’s vigilante justice. 
Hulu/FX 


Fugitive of Empathy 
Marlanda Dekineis a queer 
poet of Gullah- Geechee de- 
scent whose writing is full 
of frenzy, heart, history, and 
place. In Thresh & Hold, we 
find Dekine “exhausted of 
singing / in an empire’s 
hopeful choir,” eager to 
find a spiritual home. 

Hub City Press 


Unruly Saint 

Dorothy Day “was the kind 
of paradox that intrigues 
the world,” writes D.L. 
Mayfield in Unruly Saint, 
a book exploring the life 
of the co-founder of the 
Catholic Worker move- 
ment. Mayfield explores 
what this anarchist lover of 
Catholic liturgy can teach 
our world today. 

Broadleaf 
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THE SEASON OF ee INSIGHT AND INSPIRATION 
THE MIDWIFE HAVE WE LOST AS MIDWIVES 


by Sarah 
James 


In the eighth season of Call the Midwife, set 


Light & Air in post-war east London, nuns and nurse 


midwives of Nonnatus House assist a wom- 
an with severe complications from a “back- 
street” abortion. Sister Julienne says to a 
young nurse, “The word ‘midwife’ means 
‘with-woman. A woman in that situation needs somebody 
by her side.” 

I’m pro-choice, which was an unpopular stance in the 
Catholic community I grew up in. For my views on reproduc- 
tive rights, people in youth group called me a “baby killer” 
and “Pontius Pilate.” During Advent, specifically, I loathed 
the hollow teachings on Mary and childbirth. We sanitized 
the Nativity into a cute story—the equivalent of a Disney 
movie featuring a white family and a manger crowded with 
men. Only recently did I learn that some scholars believe that 
midwives attended Jesus’ birth. As reproductive freedom and 
care are further undermined in the United States, this is an 
apt time to reclaim a more feminist view of the Nativity and 
rethink Advent as the season of the midwife. 

The noncanonical gospel of James has had a wide influence 
on the theological study of Mary. In it, the author cites two 
midwives at the Nativity. Writer and nurse midwife Patricia 
Harman argues that it is likely Mary had assistance during 
childbirth, noting the prominence of midwives in Hebrew 
culture and the risks for first-time mothers. Some schol- 
ars claim Mary, lacking a birthing stool, delivered her baby 
upright, stayed by midwives and assistants. For centuries, 
frescoes, mosaics, and altar decorations depicted midwives 


DISAPPEARED FROM OUR 
UNDERSTANDING OF ADVENT 
AND CHRISTMAS? 


bathing the newborn Jesus. Midwives also 
had starring roles in Nativity plays and at 
Christmas Massin the Middle Ages. During 
the early modern era, however, the treat- 
ment of women healers, deemed a threat 
to patriarchal medical authorities, “took 
a dark turn ... the image of the midwife 
became associated with witches,’ Harman 
explained in a 2018 article for Time. 
What insight and inspiration have we 
lost as midwives disappeared from our 
understanding of Advent and Christmas? 
In the U.S., between 700 and 900 
women die—and 65,000 “nearly die”—in 
pregnancy and childbirth annually. Fur- 
ther, Black women are three to four times 
more likely to die in the maternal period. 
These disgraceful statistics will be com- 
pounded by new abortion bans that will 
likely increase dangerous terminations and 
force births in precarious circumstances, 
including in cases of incest or rape. Writer 
Terry Tempest Williams reminds us, “No 
woman terminates a pregnancy easily ... 
Because until she bleeds, she imagines 
every possibility from pleasure to pain to 
birth to death and how she will do what she 
needs to do.” Midwives—and “with-wom- 
en” ofall sorts, from doctors to advocates— 
place themselves in the tender places of 
fear, loneliness, grief, pain, and impossible 
decisions. They tend to women, like Mary, 
in all circumstances without judgment. 
Advent means “arrival.” As we antic- 
ipate the birth of Jesus Christ, we must 
remember that God appeared in these 
tender places—in human flesh, in the 
womb of a refugee, at the site of vulner- 
ability and oppression. We must strive 
to be “with-women,” seeking healing and 
justice, not on soapboxes, but kneeling in 
the straw with arms outstretched. o 


Sarah James, a biracial Indian American 
woman of color, is a graduate of Yale 
Divinity School and the founder of Clere- 
story Magazine. 


“The Nativity,” from Ethiopian manuscript Nagara Maryam (1730-1755) December 2022 
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A NEW AMERICAN 
WESTERN 


Primarily set in 1930s Denver, Kali Fajardo-Anstine’s debut 
novel, Woman of Light, isa deeply immersive story about 
the survival and legacy of an Indigenous Chicano family. 
When a violent mob attacks him for having arelationship 
with a white woman, Diego Lopez flees the city, leaving 
his younger sister, Luz Lopez, with their aunt Maria Josie. 
But working as a laundress isn’t enough to keep a roof 
over their heads, so Luz gets a job as a typist for a local 
Greek lawyer. When a cop kills a Mexican factory worker, 
Luz’s boss David takes on the case, and Luz is exposed to 
the inner workings of an unjust system. 

Epicin scope, the novel covers five generations. While 
we focus mainly on Luzand Diego’s timeline in the 1930s, 
we also get brief glimpses of the people who came before 
them. There is Desiderya Lopez, the Sleepy Prophet of 
Pardona Pueblo, who finds an abandoned newborn and 
raises him as her own. This child is Pidre Lopez, who later 
departs Pardona after Desiderya’s death. In the town of 


Woman of Light, 
by Kali Fajardo-Anstine 


One World 


KKK 


WOMAN OF LIGHT HIGHLIGHTS THE 
TRIUMPHS AND STRUGGLES OF A 
PEOPLE SURVIVING UNDER WHITE 


COLONIAL VIOLENCE. 


Animas, Pidre falls in love 
with the widow and sharp- 
shooter Simodecea Sala- 
zar-Smith when he recruits 
her for his performing the- 
ater. Together, they run the 
vibrant business and raise 
their daughters Sara and 
Maria Josie until tragedy 
strikes with the arrival of 
white prospectors. 

The novel’s glittering 
prose transports us to aful- 
ly formed world with vivid- 
lyrendered characters and 
landscapes. But sometimes 
the atmospheric language 
begins to overwhelm the 
story. I was left yearning 
for more, especially when 
it came to the complex 
relationship between sis- 
ters Sara and Maria Josie, 
whose histories could have 
further enhanced Luz’s 
coming-of-age story. In- 
stead, the story’s larger 
metaphors become our 
anchors in a sea of time. 
We meet characters with 
mythic gifts, each of which 
pertains to an aspect ofsto- 
rytelling: Luz is a tea leaf 
reader; Diego is a snake 
charmer; their mother, 
Sara, has some foresight; 
and the Sleepy Prophet 
speaks to the spirits of “four 
dead priests” and recollects 
“a thousand years’ worth of 
visions,” though “her out- 
put was unsteady.” The past 
often converges with the 
present, as Luz’s gift, for in- 
stance, suggests a hope for 
reclaiming lost memories. 

Ultimately, I believe 
Woman of Light achieves 


its aim of highlighting the 
triumphs and struggles of 
a people surviving under 
white colonial violence. 
Before his final moments, 
Pidre repeatedly assures 
his wife that “no human 
being can possess land” 
and hopes the visitors 
would see that the land 
can be shared. We know 
what will happen, and yet 
we hope with him. And 
despite the presence of 
“a distinctive American 
bloodlust” that includes 
police brutality, Klan 
marches, inhumane labor 
practices, land raids, and 
racial discrimination, Luz 
comes of age in a multi- 
cultural community that 
loves and supports her. She 
goes on dates, celebrates 
birthdays and weddings, 
and questions what kind 
of a future she wants for 
herself. In other words, vi- 
olence doesn’t overwhelm 
the story. Instead, Kali Fa- 
jardo-Anstine prioritizes 
a community’s sustained 
solidarity despite oppres- 
sion. This novel is a pow- 
erful resistance to erasure 
and a necessary addition 
to the narrative of the 
American West. o 


Elinam Agbo earned an 
M.F.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s Helen 
Zell Writers’ Program. 
Born in Ghana, she grew 
up in the U.S. Midwest. 
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RELIGION WITHOUT 
REDEMPTION 


44 


Lapvona, 
by Ottessa Moshfegh 


Penguin 


What is a devout village to be- 
lieve in during a time of famine 
and plague? Ottessa Moshfegh 
presents a story devoid of hope 
and redemption in her latest 
novel Lapvona, proving that in dire 
times, believing is not a want but 
a need. 
Moshfegh has a flare for bru- 
tality (Zileen and Death in Her 
Hands). With Lapvona, Moshfegh has crafted a medie- 
val fantasy in the vein of Game of Thrones. It reads like a 
fairy-tale epic for adults, with its cast of fringe characters 
and fable-esque sequence of events. But this fantasy is far 
more depraved: As religious as the villagers are, there is 
no redemption to be found in this village. 

The main characters’ lives are controlled by incredibly 
selfish people: a lord who hoards water while his realm 
thirsts and a witch who preys on desperate believers of 
her remedies. In a time of drought, famine, and plague, 
the environmentisas harshas the rulers. This is one way 
that Lapvona is a typical Moshfegh novel—life becomes 
increasingly awful with no end in sight. Nihilism seems 
like the only reasonable response to a world character- 
ized by an extreme wealth gap, catastrophic weather, 
and casual cruelty. 

In certain graphic scenes, Moshfegh overplays her 
hand: One character, for instance, replaces her eyes 
with a horse’s, then keeps her real eyes to rot in her 
house. The disgust, which is a signature of her writing, 
fails to add to the story because characters are already 
suffering so much. The gore and filth only bog the story 
down, begging the question: Does a story lose its power 
when it loses its hope? 

The character of Marek is what kept me reading 
until the end. The shepherd’s son is simultaneously the 
most cursed and the most divine character in Lapvona. 
Marek is an outcast among outcasts. He is physically 
deformed with a “spine twisted in the middle so that 
the right side of his rib cage protruded from his torso.” 
Marek was abandoned by his mother and neglected by 


KKK 


DOES A STORY LOSE ITS POWER 
WHEN IT LOSES ITS HOPE? 


his father, who tends more to his lambs 
than to his only son. This suffering child 
gets no attention until he kills the son of 
the town’s lord. But instead of punishing 
Marek, the lord, Villiam, adopts Marek as 
areplacement son. Even while surrounded 
by farce, Marek remains sincere. 

In a world so depraved and hopeless, 
is religion reduced to escapism? Marek, 
after surviving one year of natural and hu- 
man-made disasters, concludes that death 
is nothing to mourn. The villagers believe 
that hunger, ailments, and abuse—the sum 
total of their suffering—qualify them for the 
afterlife. Marek’s servant Lispeth thinks 
that “perhaps God liked her best because 
she asked for so little.” 

Ultimately, Lapvona presents a bleak 
picture of spiritual life: Religion is twisted 
theater at atime when people most need it 
to be meaningful. In the villagers’ defense, 
it wasn’t that they looked for hope in the 
wrong places; there simply wasn’t any hope 
to be found. Moshfegh’s latest novel leaves 
the reader craving affirmation that life has 
value and faith is not simply a tool. © 


Yvonne Su is a teacher in Orange County, 
Calif. 
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IN THE OPPRESSIVE CHRISTIAN STATES OF AMERICA. 
WHERE RELIGION RULES, ONE WOMAN DISCOVERS 
THE ONLY RULES ARE ABOUT SURVIVAL. 


-< 


A dystopian 
novel with faith 
elements, by 
L Maristatter. 


Ask for it at your 
local independent 
bookseller. 


contd from page 40 with what she learned from James, i. 
what she learned from Mahalia, what she learned from WordHaven 
BookHouse 


Clara, what she has learned from all of the singers that 
she has heard—and brought it into a synthesis.” It’s as she 
sang on “Never Grow Old”: “Our voices will blend.” Aretha 
sang the songs of her childhood, but the style was wholly available at 
her own. amazon 
Amazing Grace became the biggest hit of Aretha’s —) 

career and the best-selling gospel album of all time. 

Tn 

PRESS 
SINGING WITH EYES CLOSED Sivonen 


bookshop.org/shop/ 
wordhaven_bookhouse 


Amazon’s trademark is used 
Aretha Franklin’s rendition of “Amazing Grace” ranks under license from Amazon.com, Inc. or its affiliates. 


as one of the greatest gospel recordings ever. Standing 
behind the podium, beneath a painting of the Christ of 
the disinherited, her eyes were shut tight. Over the course 


of a 10-minute performance, she transformed the hymn Pp R E AC aI | N G T a | E 


into something at once familiar and strange. “Amazing 
Grace” is the lament and the testimony of someone both 

sinner and saved—“I once was lost, ny now am found.” WO R D FO R A DV E N T ! 
The lyrics echo the words of the gospel of John, in which 
Jesus gives sight to a man who was born blind. Upon 
learning about the miracle, the Pharisees approach the 
once-blind man and critique Jesus for performing the 
transformative act on the Sabbath. “How can aman who is 
asinner perform such signs?” the Pharisees ask the man. 
His response gets at a truth beyond rational knowledge: “I 
do not know whether he is a sinner. One thing I do know, 
that though I was blind, now I see” (John 9:16, 24-25). 
Some truths can only be felt, not known—crossing freely 


over human-created divisions of race, class, and more. Advent begins on November 27. 

This is something Aretha must have felt in that Los 
Angeles church 50 years ago. Screwing her eyes shut, Preaching the Word offers thought-provoking 
trying to see something beyond sight, lost in her song, her commentary and inspiring reflections to 
dress and the sweat that drips down her face both glisten. strengthen your sermons. Get the best social 
Some audience members weep, some grin. Their eyes are justice-focused resource to prepare for your 
also closed, the better to hear that voice—a voice that will Advent preaching. 
never grow old. © 

Go to sojo.net/ptw to start today and SAVE 30% 

Sergio Lopez, a graduate of Yale University and Duke with our limited-time Advent special. Access 
Divinity School, is an author and historian living in through any web browser or our app. 


Campbell, Calif. 
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THE CAVE 


By Jeanette W. Stickel 


My bones have been scraped 
free of flesh, free of tendons, 
muscles, veins—my heart is gone. 


The marrow in my bones 
is disappearing fast 

and I am fragile, 
dissolving into dust. 
With a gust of wind 

my cells could scatter. 


Yet I’ve been gathered back 
into a womb of sorrow 

All light is gone but I am held, 
wrapped in silence, 

wrapped in my creator’s hands. 


My cells, formed by love 

are reforming, knit together 
in the dark cave— 

the internal tomb— 

where resurrection 

can take place within God’s 
compassionate embrace. 


Jeanette W. Stickel, author of several children’s books, including the 
award-winning Mama’s Needle, lives in Mendocino, Calif. 
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BUILD A COMMUNITY 
OF HOPE 


At the heart of Sojourners’ Christian mission lies the belief that we are better, stron- 
ger, and more fully equipped when we fight for justice together. Walk with us in resis- 
tance, solidarity, and faithful support by joining the Sojourners Sustainers Circle today. 
Your monthly gift of any size will help to inspire hope and build a movement that 
transforms the world! 


Get started today by giving online at sojo.net/monthly or by calling 1-800-714-7474 
and asking for donor relations. 
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AT CHRISTMAS WE 


THE JOYFUL RISK coitus owege*e'® OPEN OUR HEARTS 
OF CHRISTMAS Lectionary, Cyclea 10 THE IMPROBABLE. 


By T. Denise Anderson 


Scripture passages are 


A few years ago, I set out to knit ababy 
blanket as an Advent prayer practice. 
Knitting is incredibly meditative and 
allows me to pray with focus and clar- 
ity. Knitting a baby blanket seems ap- 
propriate as the church awaits the arrival of the “newborn king.” I wish I 
could say I finished the blanket in time for Christmas. I did not. However, 
even that seems appropriate, as so much remains unresolved for Jesus’ 
community at his birth. Their political occupation continued, and even 
Jesus’ birth story reflects the impositions placed upon his family by the 
Roman Empire. God’s inbreaking happens under serious duress—but it 
happens nonetheless. 

My favorite lines from the poem “Christmas is Waiting to be Born” 
by Howard Thurman are: “Where fear companions each day’s life, / And 
Perfect Love seems long delayed. / CHRISTMAS IS WAITING TO BE 
BORN: / In you, in me, in all [huJmankind.” 

Thurman reminds us that God was born into our sorrow and among 
those who are brokenhearted and struggling. That truth is so important 
to hold on to as we process years of our own collective trauma. No matter 
how unresolved things are, Christmas is born in us, too! In December 
we continue our journey through Advent and arrive at Christmas. We 
might not have received what we're waiting for by that time, and very 
little may make sense. Yet, because of who God is, we open our hearts 
to the improbable, trusting that we won’t be put to shame. 


Living the Word 


T.Denise Anderson is acting director of Racial Equity and Women’s 
Intercultural Ministries at the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) and lives 
in Maryland. 


DECEMBER 4 


GOD'S POSITIONING SYSTEM 


ISAIAH 11:1-10; PSALM 728:1-7, 18-19; 
ROMANS 15:4-13; MATTHEW 3:1-12 


The Greek word for repentance, metanoia, 
is likened to making a U-turn when you 
realize youre traveling in the wrong di- 
rection. For this reason, I’ve come to think 
of John the Baptist as a GPS of sorts. He 
certainly gives directions for the crowds 
to whom he is ministering. But a key dif- 
ference between John and a GPS is that, 
while the job of a GPS is to show the way, 
John’s job was to prepare the way. It’s a 
subtle but important difference because 
it is God who is traveling, not us. 

John preaches to a community who’s 
been waiting for the promised “shoot ... 
from the stump of Jesse” (Isaiah 11:1), 
one who would restore righteousness 
and wholeness (shalom) to God's people. 
But when the “shoot” arrives, would that 
Promised One be hindered by the invasive 
vines of human iniquity? John calls the 
crowds to prepare themselves through 
practical guidance: Share what you have 
with others. Stop cheating people out of 
money. Bear fruit worthy of repentance. 
Recalculate your trajectory! 

Before German pastor and theologian 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer was martyred by the 
Naziregime, he wrote, “The coming of God 
is truly not only a joyous message, but is, 
first, frightful news for anyone who has a 
conscience ... God comes in the midst of 
evil, in the midst of death, and judges the 
evil in us and in the world.” For Bonhoef- 
fer, the One who is coming will inevitably 
see everything that is wrong with us and 
might have every right to be put off by it. 
Instead, that judgment sees us honestly; 
it purifies and sanctifies us. In this second 
week of Advent, we are poised to receive 
what God is doing. Our metanoia may need 
to begin by clearing the brush that makes 
full reception difficult. 


48 Illustration by Alex Aldrich Barrett 
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DECEMBER 11 
ST 


RECLAIMING OUR JOY 


ISAIAH 35:1-10; LUKE 1:46B-55; 
JAMES 5:7-10; MATTHEW 11:8-11 


For many, the third Sunday of Advent is 
“Gaudete (Rejoicing) Sunday,” when we 
recall and celebrate the Magnificat, Mary’s 
prophetic rejoicing at what God was appar- 
ently doing in the coming of the Messiah. 
“And Mary said: My soul magnifies the 
Lord, and my spirit rejoices in God my 
Savior” (Luke 1:46-47)! It is never lost on 
me that Mary could sing her song even 
while the upheaval she prophesied was still 
to come. It’s not easy to hold a vision that 
bears no resemblance to your lived reality. 

Catching that vision got difficult even 
for John when his followers asked Jesus, 
“Are you the one who is to come, or should 
we expect someone else?” (Matthew 11:3). 
Despite all they had seen and heard, they 
despaired, wondering if Jesus was the real 
deal. Despair works because it gaslights us. 
If “despair messaging” can convince us to 
question what we see with our own eyes, 
then we begin to feel that all the things we 
do in response—the marching, organizing, 
voting, praying, healing—are for nothing. 
This may cause us to abandon our work to 
help restore the wholeness of the world. 

Joy acts as an antidote to despair. Joy 
is not the same thing as happiness. Hap- 
piness may be circumstantial. Joy needs 
no particular circumstances and no one’s 
permission to exist. It doesn’t need to be 
accommodated. It can be present in all 
times and in all circumstances. Joy helps 
us stay when we are surrounded by that 
which might drag us into despair. It sus- 
tains us in times such as today when we 
have far more questions than answers. 
Claiming (and reclaiming) joy is an act of 
holy resistance. In the midst of despair, 
the Spirit helps us retain our joy. 


DECEMBER 18 


SIGNIFYING PEACE 


ISAIAH 7:10-16; PSALM 80:1-7, 17-19; 
ROMANS 1:1-7; MATTHEW 1:18-25 


In the prophecy from Isaiah 7, God tells 
King Ahaz to ask for a sign from God. 
Ahaz is king of Jerusalem in Judah (the 
southern kingdom). King Pekah of Israel 


(the northern kingdom) has allied with 
neighboring Aram (a non-Israelite king- 
dom) to attack Jerusalem because Ahaz 
refused to join forces with King Pekah to 
attack Assyria. Ahaz and all of Jerusalem 
are shaken, but the Lord reassures Ahaz 
that this plot against Jerusalem will not 
prevail. Ahaz, however, is not convinced. 
Ask for a sign, says the Lord, so that the 
promise can be signified. Ahaz refuses, but 
a sign is given anyway: “Look, the young 
woman is with child and shall bear a son 
and shall name him Immanuel” (Isaiah 
7:14). This indicates that the people will 
go on and whatever is threatening them 
will not prevail. God was indeed with them 
(Immanuel means “God with us”) and the 
people would have a future. That still did 
notsatisfy Ahaz. Even though God gave him 
a way out of his dilemma, Ahaz chose to 
align with Assyria for military protection, 
despite God’s promise of divine protection. 

Between the Isaiah and Matthew texts, 
we have two different responses to God’s 
ridiculous promises: unbelief and belief. 
I marvel at Joseph’s trust in God’s ridic- 
ulous promise in Matthew’s gospel, but I 
can’t say I blame Ahaz. We have all been 
shaken by our circumstances before (and 
perhaps we still are). When we're afraid, 
we sometimes enter the wrong alliances— 
borrowing money we can’t repay, engaging 
in a toxic relationship so we won’t have 
to be alone, or voting people into office 
who only serve themselves. Fear can be 
instructive because it helps us count the 
costs of what we face. Putting fear in its 
proper place helps us enact our faith in 
ways that move us forward. We've all made 
questionable choices out of fear. It’s not 
always easy to believe God’s promises be- 
cause they often seem ridiculous and fly 
in the face of conventional wisdom. But 
God’s promises are sure. 
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JESUS’ “KINGDOM” 
CHALLENGES THE CONVENTIONS 
OF OTHER KINGDOMS. 


DECEMBER 25 


MAKING US GOD'S KIN 


ISAIAH 9:2-7; PSALM 96; TITUS 8:11-14; 
LUKE 2:1-20 


| will be forever grateful to Ada Maria Isa- 
si-Diaz for her articulation of God’s reign 
as “kin-dom.” For many, the language of 
kinship has expanded our understanding of 
what God wants for humanity. It provides 
an important framework for community 
and liberation. I also think the “kingdom” 
language of scripture isn’t quite finished 
with us. The messianic prophecies in the 
early chapters of Isaiah promise the people 
of Judah perpetuity through the birth ofa 
new leader. Isaiah 9 specifically says this 
child will inherit the throne ofhis ancestor 
David. One may recall atime in the history 
of God’s people when God warned against 
installing a king (1 Samuel 8:10-22). That’s 
not without reason; kings can be problem- 
atic. Yet, Judah’s fortunes will be restored 
when this child assumes the throne. 
Jesus’ birth was heralded as a continua- 
tion ofGod'’s kingdom through the hereditary 
lineage of David, though there was already 
a civil authority in place. The choice to ap- 
propriate the language of “kingdom” was 
deliberate precisely because the language is 
problematic. Suchappropriation to cast Jesus 
as messiah and king shifts the connotation. 
Jesus’ “kingdom” challenges the conventions 
ofother kingdoms. Jesus reign rejects elitism 
and rebuffs the fancy vestments to indicate 
social status. Jesus’ kingdom rejects rote ad- 
herenceto the Lawrather than mandatingit. 
The seat of power in this kingdomisnotina 
palace or complex, but in the heart of every 
person in Israel and the entire world! Even 
today, akingdom built on righteousness and 
justice would be a new thing for many, as 
justice seems in short supply among earthly 
authorities. It therefore necessitates, as the 
psalmist says, “a new song” (Psalm 96:1). 
Christmas can be an opportunity for us to 
examine our investments in power structures 
and measure those investments against God’s 
intentions for a king who comes in the most 
inauspicious way. Share that as part of your 
Christmas greeting! ) 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and 
Bible study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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HUMOR 


NOW MORE 
THAN EVER 


By Beth Cooper-Chrismon 


December is a stressful time for fundraisers, as a significant percentage 
of most nonprofits’ annual revenue comes in during the holiday season. 

We made a mistake this month when we asked Beth, who does much of 
Sojourners’ online fundraising, to write a humor column for this issue. 

Instead of a humor column, she sent us the following, in an envelope with 

areturn address of “a cave in the woods; do not look for me.” We hope she’s 

doing okay. —The Editors 


Dear Potential Supporter, 


Now more than ever. This holiday season. In this moment, this urgent 
time, the most crucial of moments that all of us are in, right now. (Yes, 
you too.) Now—today—more than ever—Sojourners needs your year- 
end donation. 

Did you know that the average American hears the phrase “now more 
than ever” 500 times a day? Did you know that all other organizations 
who use the phrase “now more than ever” are copying us, and we used 
it first? (Did you know that I, a fundraising professional hiding inside a 
cave, am both deeply normal and a trustworthy source of information?) 

Exaggeration-free truth-telling like this is why Sojourners is such a 
well-respected and award-winning publication, and it is the secret to 
our successful advocacy in our nation’s capital. This is actually, for real, 
without exaggerating, our biggest deadline yet. We need exactly 473 
donors in exactly 12 days to chip in exactly $7 to meet this moment in 
this urgent time. I would tell you how these calculations were made, but 
Iswore a Fundraiser Oath to never reveal our industry secrets. Also, I’m 
hiding in a cave, so even if I wanted to, I couldn’t retrieve the top-secret 
Eldritch Formula—oh, whoops. Pretend you didn’t read that. 


KK* 


SWEAR JARS HAVE BECOME 
OUR MOST LUCRATIVE SOURCE 
OF INCOME, ESPECIALLY IN THE 
FUNDRAISING DEPARTMENT. 


Anyway! Give today. (Yousaw nothing!) 

Your gift of exactly $7, which will be 
[censored] QUADRUPLED thanks to the 
swear jar in my office, will support: 


* Our award-winning print and online 
publications, which include somewhat less 
award-winning content written by yours 
truly, and our advocacy on Capitol Hill. 

* Shipping costs. You think sending 
columns from dark and isolated caves in 
[location redacted] to my editors is cheap? 

* (Shh, I’m hiding this in the middle 
of the list so my editors don’t notice, but: 
I’ve been using the Eldritch Formula for 
too long and am hiding in this cave until 
it forgets about me and claims its next 
fundraiser victim. No, I haven’t lost it due 
to the crushing stress of year-end appeal 
season—I’m completely fine. More than 
ever?) 

* Several hundred more swear jars 
(they’ve become our most lucrative source 
of income, especially in the fundraising 
department, for some reason). 


It is dark and cold in this cave, but 
your commitment to Sojourners warms 
my heart this holiday season. Now more 
than ever, it brings me strength. In this 
moment. Right now. Today. This holiday 
season. Please. Oh God. Please. Give today. 

With gratitude and prayers for your 
holiday season, and for the sanity of fund- 
raisers everywhere, 


Beth ” 


Beth Cooper-Chrismon is director of indi- 
vidual giving at Sojourners. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
THAT LASTS ALL 
YEAR LONG 


SOJOURNERS 


NOAH'S SILENCT 
AT THE EN 


db 
OF THE WORLD 


For every subscription to Sqjourners you give to a friend, you get a second one to give 
away at no additional cost (Buy One, Get One free). Gift subscriptions support Sojourners’ 
mission to promote a just and peaceful world. Give a gift that offers a faithful perspective 
on news and culture and brings hope to your friends and family. 


To order, visit sojo.net /bogo or call 1-800-6'78-9691 and mention the BOGO deal. 
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